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Foreword 

We  are  in  a  crucial  period  of  transition  in  Asia,  when  the  structures  of  the 
Cold  War  still  stand  largely  intact  and  their  replacements  are  still  being  debated. 
In  this  issue  of  NBR  Analysis,  Richard  EUings  arid  Edward  Olsen  address  the 
question  of  regional  leadership  and  America's  future  role  in  Asia.  They  assess 
the  likely  major  challenges  presented  by  the  region  through  the  turn  of  the 
twenty-first  century  and  systematically  examine  the  alternative  national  strate¬ 
gies  available  to  United  States  policymakers  to  meet  those  challenges. 

The  future  of  leadership  in  Asia  will  be  determined  significantly  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  economic  and  military  resources  available  to  the  great  powers  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  As  the  authors  point  out,  however,  leadership  will  also  be  shaped  by  the 
initiatives,  or  lack  of  initiatives,  that  come  out  of  Washington,  D.C  as  well  as 
by  the  foreign  polides  emanating  from  Tokyo,  Beijing,  and  other  Asian  capitals. 
Decisions  made  in  the  next  few  years  will  determine  whether  leadership  is  ex¬ 
pressed  through  bilateral  or  multilateral  institutions  or  less  formal  arrangements, 
and  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  based  primarily  on  American  security  guar¬ 
antees  or  a  new  distribution  of  responsibffity.  Do^rs  EUings  and  Olsen  argue 
that  economic  chaUenges  have  lar^y  supplanted  security  ones  for  probably  a 
decade  or  more  arxl  that  United  States  national  strategy  has  not  made  a  si:^- 
dent  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions. 

This  study,  the  secoixl  of  an  NBR  Analysis  series  on  the  future  of  Asia,  was 
prepared  as  a  background  paper  for  the  workshop  "Asian  Security  Issues  in 
Transition  to  the  Twenty-First  Century."  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
Defense  fntelligerxre  CoUege  and  NBR  and  held  March  19-20, 1992  in  Monterey, 
California. 
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About  DARSP 


The  Defense  Academic  Research  Support  Program  (DARSP),  initiated  in  1982,  provides  a  vehicle  for  direct 
contact  and  scholarly  exchange  between  defense  analysts  and  noted  experts  on  the  Third  World.  DARSP  is 
managed  by  the  Academic  Research  Center  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  College,  a  professional,  accredited, 
degree-granting  institution,  concentrates  exclusively  on  the  Third  World,  and  supports  only  unclassified 
research. 

The  views  contained  in  this  document  are  those  of  the  authors  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  necessarily 
representing  die  official  policy,  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  College,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  the  US  (jovemment 

For  more  information  on  DARSP  or  additional  copies  of  these  papers,  please  write:  Defense  Academic 
Research  Support  Program  (DARSP),  Academic  Research  (Tenter,  Defense  Intelligence  College,  ATTN: 
DARSP  Manager,  Washington,  DC  20340-5485. 


About  NBR 


The  National  Bureau  of  Asian  Research,  a  nonprobt,  nonpartisan  institution,  conducts  advanced  policy 
research  on  contemporary  and  future  issues  concerning  East  Asia,  Russia,  and  US  relations  with  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  NBR  does  not  advocate  policy  positions,  but  rather  is  dedicated  to  providing  expert 
information  and  analysis  for  effective  and  far-sighted  policy  decisitms. 

The  NBR  Analysis  series  offers  timely  reports  on  countries,  events,  and  issues  fiom  recognized  experts.  The 
views  expressed  in  this  essay  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  other  NBR 
research  associates  or  institutions  that  su[^)oit  NBR. 
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Asia's  Challenge  to  American  Strategy 


Richard  J.  Ellings 
Edward  A.  Olsen 

The  post-Cold  War  era  is  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  on  the  achieve* 
ments  of  dynamic,  capitalist  nations.  The  era  is  defined  new  balances  of  power,  revised 
perceptions  of  power,  and  far  greater  diplomatic  complexity.  The  era  is  one  in  which  regions 
have  a  more  distinct  identity  within  global  afiairs  than  they  did  during  the  Cold  War,  and 
international  leadership  is  more  ambiguous  in  striKrture  and  often  in  the  way  it  is  exercised. 
Asia  epitomizes,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  creating,  these  circumstances. 

As  befits  a  region  posses^g  enormous  historical  consciousness,  the  new  era  in  Asia  is 
overshadowed  by  continuities  with  the  past  Contemporary  Asian  leaders  tend  to  react  cau¬ 
tiously  to  sudden  developments  that  disrupt  intematkmal  affairs.  These  leaders  are  predisposed 
to  search  for  historical  precedents  that  may  offer  lessons  based  on  past  cycles  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  They  possess  a  healthy  skepticism  about  die  uniqueness  of  post-Cold  War  events 
and  display  a  teruiency  to  fit  them  into  a  historical  context,  of  much  greater  duration  foan  the 
Cold  War. 

Because  of  the  dispersion  of  power  to  and  widiin  Asia  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  a 
corrdition  of  '^skewed  multipolarity"  has  developed.  The  region  is  characterized  today  by  a 
coiiq>lex  multipolar  structure  highli^ted  by  Japanese  industrial  and  American  military  strength. 
Asians  have  treated  fids  dispersion  of  power  as  a  precursor  of  a  return  to  normalcy  in  world 
affairs.  When  the  contest  between  the  ^viet  Union  and  the  United  States  became  complicated 
by  Asian  economic  competition,  some  Asian  leaders  seized  the  opportunity  to  begin  reasserting 
their  geopolitical  power.  For  example,  Japanese  leaders  became  more  assertive  at  international 
fora,  and  other  Aidan  leaders  increased  the  politiod  agendas  of  Asian  regional  ecorx>mic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Moreover,  across  A^  the  recognitim  by  Westerners  of  Asia's  new  economic 
prominence  was  used  by  Asian  leaders  as  leverage  w^  the  West 

Political,  economic,  and  military  strains  that  predate  the  Cold  War  continue  to  pervade  the 
region,  and  the  eixl  of  the  Cold  War  is  allowing  renewed  expression  of  those  strains.  As  is 
often  noted,  Asia  is  much  more  diverse  culturally  and  politically  ffian  Western  Europe.  Mistrust 
characterizes  most  bilateral  rdationships  within  the  region.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Sino- 


lUdiard  EUng*  hw  served  as  Executive  Dtieclar  of  the  NaSond  Buieea  of  Asian  Rcaeardi  sinoe  1969.  Mor  to  Stm  he 
was  Assistant  Director  and  a  member  of  die  faculty  of  dw  Henry  M.  Jadcson  Scho(d  of  bitemational  Studies  at  die  Univerdty 
of  Washington  and  served  on  the  Ihiited  States  Senate  staff.  Ariiang  Dr.  EUngs'  publications  are  Emhargon  smf  WwU  Pomtr 
and  PrimU  Proferty  mid  Natiomd  StatHty. 

Edward  Olsen,  Professor  of  Nadoiial  Sscurity  Affairs  at  die  Naval  Postgraduate  Sdwol,  is  the  audwr  of  a  wealth  of  books 
and  articles  on  Asia,  induediv  U5..jbyaM  Strstigie  Htdyneity:  A  Nes-burmstiDNaliil  View  and  U.S.  PoSey  mti  tbe  Taw  Koresf .  Prior 
to  his  curroit  posidon.  Dr.  Oben  was  with  ^  Burm  of  InteUigenoe  and  Research  of  the  State  Department. 
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Russian,  Sino-Japanese,  Sino-Indian,  Sino-Vietnamese,  Russian-Japanese,  Thai-Vietnamese,  and 
Japanese-Korean  relationships.  These  have  been  marred  by  war  or  near-war  in  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  Cold  War  constrained  some  of  these  animosities  in  the  guise  of  alliance  cohesion 
on  both  sides  of  the  East-West  struggle.  Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  past.  East  Asia  may 
eventually  experience  unleashed  tensions  comparable  to  those  in  central  Eurasia. 

In  this  light,  Asia  in  the  1990s  presents  a  radically  different  challenge  to  America.  It  is  a 
challenge  bom  of  historical  legacies  and  contemporary  dynamism.  The  military  threat  in  the 
region  that  long  had  defined  the  paramount  issues,  and  against  which  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  built  a  network  of  allumces,  has  diminished  to  a  level  that  makes  the  security  structures 
of  the  Cold  War  either  obsolete  or  in  desperate  need  of  new  justification.  The  bilateral  ar¬ 
rangements  the  United  States  sustained  in  the  Pacific  to  coimter  the  Soviet  Union  and  North 
Korea  (and  earlier  China  and  Vietnam)  require  complete  reevaluation.  The  immediate  challenge 
Asia  now  presents  is  political-economic,  but  at  stake  over  the  long  run  is  America's  broader 
security  as  well. 

In  order  to  assess  post-Cold  War  Asia's  challenge  to  American  strategy  through  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  strategic  environment — ^its  structure,  d)mamics,  and  key  competitors — must 
be  better  understood.  Important  short-  and  long-term  threats  that  may  develop  in  the  region 
must  be  identified,  along  with  US.  interests,  finally,  the  goals  and  strategic  options  that  are 
available  to  U.S.  policymakers  must  be  compared  systematically,  free  from  the  biases  and 
inhibitions  that  stem  from  existing  American  commitments. 

The  Asian  Strategic  Environment 

Consequences  of  the  End  of  the  Cold  War 

With  the  decline  of  the  Soviet  military  threat,  nKst  issues  related  to  Russia  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  do  not  assume  the  global  arid  crisis  proportions  they  orKe  did.  Nonetheless,  in 
Northeast  Asia  and  Central  Asia  the  consequences  of  the  out  of  superpower  rivalry  are  par¬ 
ticularly  dramatic.  The  ways  Washir^on  and  Moscow  deal  with  inter-Korean  relations,  Japan's 
,  responses  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  all  countries'  reactions  to  the  emergerxre  of  newly 
indepeiKlent  states  in  Central  Asia  will  influence  the  region  as  a  whole  for  years  to  come. 

While  the  focus  of  immediate  concern  throughout  Asia  remains  the  continuing  military 
standoff  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  renewed  confUctbetween  the  North  arxl  Souffr  would  rK>  longer 
bring  about  virftudly  automatic,  cataclysmic  hostilities  between  America  and  R'.^ia.  The  major 
effect  of  war  would  be  regional,  and  the  two  Koreas  would  suffer  most  China  and  Japan  also 
would  feel  the  repercussions,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  which  would  be  drawn  into  any  such 
conflict  as  long  as  the  United  States-Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)  security  treaty  is  intact  Almost 
certainly  Russia  would  be  a  bystander.  Russia  rw  longer  poses  a  serious  threat  to  China  or  Japan, 
aird  it  has  forged  diplomatic  ties  with  the  R.O.K.  China  too  has  reached  out  to  South  Korea. 

Consequently,  North  Korea  is  increasirrgly  isolated  and  under  pressure,  forced  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  success  of  the  South  arxl  withdrawal  of  Soviet  support  to  reconsider  its  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  very  existerrce  Because  of  its  isolation.  North  forea  may  have  stepped  up  its  nuclear 
weapons  progranr.  At  the  same  time,  however.  North  and  South  Korea  have  agreed  to  a 
nonaggres^on  pact  and  made  major  progress  toward  a  nuclear-free  zone  on  the  peninsula.  On 
balance,  these  circumstances  make  war  in  Korea  less  likely  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  causing  international  relatioiu  across  the  entire  arc  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  to  Japan  to  be  redefined.  Foreign  policies  are  being  established  by  the  newly  inde- 
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pendent  Central  Asian  states  of  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tajikistan,  and 
Kirghizstan.  Each  is  trying  to  solidify  its  political  system  and  stabilize  its  economy.  Mongolia, 
too,  is  feeling  its  way  toward  genuine  independence.  China  and  Russia  are  recasting  their 
relationship  in  the  midst  of  this  Central  Asian  turmoil  Further  to  the  east,  Japan  and  Russia 
are  trying  to  settle  their  territorial  dispute  in  the  Northern  Territories  in  order  to  bring  a  for¬ 
mal  Old  to  World  War  n  and  prepare  for  the  21st  century. 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  allowing  local  conflicts  to  resurfoce  after  years 
of  suppression  through  "extended  deterrence  The  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  has  lost  its  quasi-strategic  function  of  countering  Indochina  because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  support  from  Vietruun  and  the  resulting  withdrawal  of  Vietrtamese  forces  from 
Cambodia.  Tentative  regional  defense  collaboration  is  being  replaced  by  a  division  of  roles 
and  interests,  most  notably  Thailand  as  a  laixl  power  and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  as  maritime 
powers.  Territorial  claims,  fishing  disputes,  domestic  instabilities  in  several  of  the  states,  and 
rdations  with  Japan  and  China  are  file  issues  most  likdy  to  confront  Southeast  A^  in  the 
absence  of  new  external  challenges.  Cambodia's  festering  problems  are  likdy  to  be  a  source  of 
continuing  concern  as  weU,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Regional  political  integration  in  Asia  is,  at  best,  no  more  likely  today  than  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  the  devdopments  of  the  Asla-Padfic  Economic  Cooperation  (A1%0  fbnun,  the  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  Conference  (PECO,  ASEAN,  and  other  organizations  notwithstanding. 
These  organizations  provide  vehicles  for  Adan  states  to  express  their  views  regionally  and 
globally,  but  they  do  not  assure  greater  unity  of  purpose.  Indeed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  makes  the  reg^n  mudi  less  Ukdy  to  taitegrate  because  it  lacks 
what  might  pass  for  a  common  adversary.  Moreover,  dynamic  but  uneven  economic  growth 
rates  are  apt  to  increase  the  competition  among  the  nations  there,  further  reducing  prospects 
for  regional  political  integration. 

Trade  issues  also  have  been  affected  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Damaging  transfers  of 
defense-related  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union,  leading  to  such  scandab  as  the  Toshiba- 
Kongsberg  affair  in  1987,  are  no  longer  salient  Nonetheless,  Americans  worry  that  Russian 
nuclw  technologies,  now  suddenly  sul^ect  to  market  forces,  could  cause  a  nuclear  brain  drain 
and  otherwise  contribute  to  proliferation.  In  spite  of  thb  danger,  however,  security-rebted  trade 
issues  in  general  have  simply  declined  In  importance  to  policymakers  in  Wadiington. 

The  critical  trade  issues  for  the  United  States  and  Asia  in  the  1990s  are  rebted  to  commercial 
competition,  unfair  trade  practices,  and  access  to*  technology.  There  are  also  fears  about  an 
exclusionary  economic  bloc  forming  in  Asb  under  the  control  of  Japan  that  may  become  a 
rival  of  the  European  Comrmuiity  and  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  if 
the  btter  b  fully  realized.  Indeed,  trade  issues  now  pervade  not  only  diplomacy  between 
Washington  and  Tolgro,  but  also  American  national  and  even  local  politics.  The  outlook  b  for 
trade  issues  to  become  more  contentious  than  eim. 

In  sum,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  regional  dynamics  within  Asb  have  become  more 
important  than  global  issues;  long-repressed  political  and  economic  discord  has  begun  to  re- 
suriace;  and  Aslan  trade  issues  have  overtal^  security  issues  as  fiie  immedbte  concern  to 
American  poUcymakers.’ 


’Shaidon  Stanon,  'Hm  RagkinaHaatoii  at  Dtfmm  In  SouHwit  Aita,'  NBR  Amfytk.  VoL  3,  Na  1  (June  1992),  p.  1.  Thfai 
paper  was  piaparad  for  tha  M«ch  1992  waricahop  on  Asia  ymaorad  by  Ilia  Dafenaa  InMUamce  Collage  and  The  Natfonal 
Buram  of  Aaim  Raaeandi. 

^Saa  SdwHtd  A.  Ohm,  "A  New  Amartan  Siralagy  tai  Aafa?,'  Atlsn  Smay,  Vcd.  31,  Na  12  (Daoamber  1991),  pp.  1139^ 
1154,  for  a  diacuaalon  at  the  changing  threat  onvironmant  In  Aaia. 
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Skewed  Multipolarity 

In  this  context,  international  relations  may  become  more  unstable,  albeit  less  dangerous, 
because  of  the  sharply  reduced  risk  of  global  nuclear  war.  In  James  Schlesinger' s  words,  the 
world  order  will  be  one  of  "semi<haos"  and  "marked  by  power  politics,  national  rivalries, 
and  ethnic  tensions."^  We  add  that  it  will  be  just  as  mark^  by  economic  competition  and 
conflict. 

In  a  decentralized  world,  dominated  not  by  two  superpowers  but  rather  by  a  range  of 
powers  with  significant  yet  diverse  economic,  diplomatic,  and  military  capabilities,  issues  will 
rise  and  fall  in  ways  that  differ  from  the  Cold  War's  relative  predictability.  Power  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  will  be  concentrated  in  increasingly  ephemei^  coalitions.  The  average  life 
span  of  foreign  policies  is  likely  to  be  shortened. 

With  parochial  national  or  regional  interests  increasingly  outweighing  global  considerations, 
countries  are  disaggregating  their  policies.  They  will  firequoitly  choose  not  to  work  on  issues 
of  importance  to  the  United  States,  nof  to  side  with  the  United  States  on  some  issues,  and  to 
work  against  America  on  others.  In  the  mercurial  times  ahead  the  distinctions  between  good 
and  bad,  friend  and  enemy,  and  peace  arxl  war  may  change  rapidly  and  often  appear  capri¬ 
cious  to  Americans.  The  nature  of  the  post-Cold  War  world  w^  frustrate  US.  politicians  in 
need  of  selling  policies  to  the  American  people,  who  have  historically  preferred  dear  moral 
choices.  In  a  light-hearted  section  of  a  recent  policy  paper.  House  Aimed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Les  Aspin  tried  to  capture  the  changes  in  strategy  and  security  environments  in 
imaginary  bumper  stickers.  "Containment"  gave  us  dear  guidance,  but  "less  threatening,  more 
complicated"  wiU  hardly  boil  the  blood  or  cr3rstallize  ^dvat  we  are  supposed  to  do.* 

These  global  developments  are  reflected  in  Asia's  balance  of  power  and  diplomacy.  Hve 
great  powers  are  factors  in  the  region:  China,  Japan,  Russia,  India,  and  the  United  States — 
with  none  in  a  position  to  dominate.  Although  Asia  is  very  much  part  of  a  tenuous  new  world 
order  in  rapid  flux,  it  enjoys  a  relatively  stable,  if  skewed  balance  of  power.^  The  balance  is 
skewed  berause  of  the  preponderance  of  Japanese  economic  power  and  American  military 
power.  It  is  relatively  stable  partly  because  four  of  the  five  powers  possess  some  degree  of 
nudear  deterrent,  with  Japan  compensating  for  its  lack  of  nudear  forces  by  its  enormous 
potential  to  become  a  military  superpower  axkl  by  its  beneficial  (aivl  cost-efiective)  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  Strategic  stability  also  is  eihanced  by  the  limited  ofrensive  capability 
of  all  but  one  of  these  nations'  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces.  The  exception  is  the  United  States, 
whose  security  roles  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  for  several  nations'  defense  and  "off-shore 
balancer"  seem  well  imdeistood. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000  aikl  beyond,  power  is  likely  to  continue  to  disperse  in  the 
region.  According  to  recent  data,  Japan  and  the  United  States  now  produce,  respectively,  about 
16  and  24  percent  of  the  global  output  of  goods  and  services,  wifii  Japan  domirating  East  Asia 
by  accounting  for  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its  economy.*  In  an  ongoing  study  of  the  world 


Schlwingw,  'Tfaw  Imlabilltiei,  New  MortOee,'  fart^gw  Mky,  85,  (Wbiler  1991-92),  pp.  4-5. 

*Lee  Aapiii,  Nelfamt  SccMrily  bi  Ott  1990k  DifMtgmNtw  Betb  /br  US.  MUitimf  Amn,  Wariiiai^an,  DC  The  Atlantic  Council, 
January  6,  1992,  p.  12. 

*I1tc  Center  for  Naval  Anaiyeea  ia  taking  nothing  for  granted  about  the  shape  of  the  new  world  order.  See  its  report  on 
four  alternative  worlds  (bipolar,  balance  of  power,  oondoednluei,  and  nadonaUslic/lsolationiat)  in  Janies  Blaker,  et  aL,  imyN- 
ettkmt  cf  AUinmHmt  WorU$,  January  1991. 

*S«ephen  W.  Bos  worth,  ‘The  tftiHed  States  and  Asia,'  rere(gw  dJJWrs,  dswrte  emf  Urn  World  1992,  VoL  71,  No.  1,  pp.  118- 
119.  VnMy  different  esttanations  are  availabie.  The  Centra  Intelligence  Agency,  tn  its  most  recent  Hmdboek  of  Eeoriomie  Ste- 
HUko  (1990),  has  a  M^ier  llguie  for  die  VS  (26  percent)  and  a  much  lower  one  for  Japan  (ten  percent).  Bosworth's  flgures 
reflect  die  changes  In  growth  rates  and  tn  eaduo^  rates  diet  have  tdeen  place  since  t^  handbook  was  compiled. 
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economy  at  The  RAND  Corporation,  the  respective  contributions  by  Japan  and  the  United  States 
to  world  output  are  projected  to  be  18  and  22  percent  by  the  turn  of  the  century/  The  current 
size  of  the  Qiinese  economy  is  much  debated,  and  its  ^ture  is  even  more  disputed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  official  exchange  rates  and  other  data,  China  now  accounts  for  three  to  four  percent  of 
global  output,  but  its  actual  size  is  probably  much  larger  and  its  rate  of  growth  continues  to 
exceed  Japan's.  By  2010-2015,  China's  economy  may  even  approach  the  size  of  Japan's  if  it  can 
sustain  its  momentum.'  Other  East  Asian  economies— the  new  as  well  as  "old"  newly  indus¬ 
trializing  economies  QsTIEs) — are  also  expected  to  expaiKi  significantly  faster  than  Japan.’  In  the 
area  of  trade,  which  bears  more  directly  on  regional  politics,  the  changes  underway  are  moving 
even  fester.  Economist  Nicholas  Lardy  estimates  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  China's  external 
trade  could  match  Japan's.''  China's  foreign  investment,  on  the  other  hand,  will  lag  consider¬ 
ably  behind  that  of  its  major  Asian  competitor. 

Thus  two  economic  trends  emerge  as  noteworthy.  East  Asia  as  a  whole  will  continue  to 
increase  in  importance  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  within  the  region  production  and 
trade  flows  Mill  disperse  through  direct  foreign  investment,  other  transfers,  and  indigenous 
efforts.  As  the  above  data  suggest,  Japan  seems  to  have  already  reached  the  peak  of  its  economic 
dominance  of  East  Asia  as  measured  by  relative  GDPs  or  trade  flows. 

Whether  or  not  military  power  becomes  more  dispersed  in  the  region  depends  largely  on 
Tol^o,  for  Japan  possesses  potential  strength  that  will  be  unmatched  in  the  region  for  at  least 
a  decade.  Japan's  enormous  miHfiiry  potential  is  based  on  its  current  technological  prowess, 
manufecturing  base,  and  a  host  of  other  national  attributes.  To  consider  significant  rearmament 
and  a  coercive  foreign  policy,  however,  Japan  wotild  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  defending 
its  geographically  concentrated  population  and  industry  against  possible  preemptive  strikes 
by  nuclear  forces  from  Quna  or  Russia.  Japan's  continued  vulnerability  in  the  nuclear  age 
remains  a  strong  check  on  any  in  Japan  who  may  harbor  ambitions  of  traditional  great-power 
hegemony  in  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  the  interests,  geography,  and  inequalities  of  the  Asian  powers  create  fiequent 
tension  among  them.  Cold  War  or  not,  they  have  often  opposed  each  other  in  coalitions.  China 
has  worked  with  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  to  check  India;  Japan  and  China  worked  with 
the  United  States  in  the  late  Cold  War  years  to  check  the  Soviet  Union,  while  India  collaborated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  against  China.  At  the  same  time,  China  and  Russia  appreciate  the 
American  alliance  with  Japan  as  a  moderating  force  on  the  urxrertainties  of  Japanese  defense 
policy  and  appreciate  American  pressure  on  Japan  to  open  its  restricted  markets.  Below  the 
level  of  major  power  relations,  there  is  little  harmony  of  strategic  interests  among  the  ASEAN 
states,  between  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  atKl  between  Japan  aiai  either  Taiwan  or  South  Korea. 
Because  of  the  kudk  of  substantial  consensus,  a  regioiud  security  organization  like  NATO  has 
never  been  formed,  and  no  threat  currently  exists  or  looms  on  the  horizon  that  is  likely  to 
change  this  pattern. 


nCu  SMti  of  RAND,  in  a  petaonal  memo  to  the  mDiton,  February  28,  1992.  Dr.  Shin  baaea  his  eetlmatea  on  his  world 
aeonomy  Emulation,  which  aaaumaa  average  growth  ratea  of  33  percent  for  Japan  and  2.0  percent  for  the  US.  In  the  1990-95 
period,  the  growth  rate  eatlmate  for  foe  US.  is  also  2.0  percent  and  is  eomcvduit  hitter  ior  Japan  (3.9). 

In  1989  RAND  completed  a  study  whose  results  are  controversial  but  instructive.  ‘Trnig  Term  Economic  and  Xlilitary 
Trends,  1950-2010,''  Charto  Wolf,  et  al.,  A  RAND  NoU,  Santa  Monks:  RAND,  April  1989.  Nicholas  Lardy  of  the  University  of 
Waehington  believes  foat  RAND  over-esdmatad  the  sise  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  economy  somewhat,  and  therefore, 
questione  foe  projection  that  China  would  approximate  Japan  in  prodtiction  by  2010. 

*Ku  Shin,  op.  eiL  The  average  growth  rate  for  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong  in  the  1990-95  period  b 
estimated  to  be  6.4  percent 

■■Converaation  with  Nicholas  Lardy.  March  13,  1992.  For  a  projection  forough  1995,  see  hb  papCT,  "China's  Changing 
Role  in  Asia.*  prepared  for  the  workahop  "Asian  Security  Issues  In  Transidon  to  the  Twenty-first  Century,"  sponsored  by  the 
National  Bureau  at  Asian  Research  and  foe  Defense  Int^gcnoe  College,  March  1992,  p.  6. 
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The  collapise  of  Soviet  power  and  ongoing  economic  development  in  much  of  Asia  require 
the  states  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia  to  adjust  their  national  priorities  and  redefine  their  geo¬ 
political  relationships.  Economic  and  territorial  issues  are  likely  to  be  more  contentious  within 
the  region  than  they  were  during  the  Cold  War.  The  issue  of  Japan's  potential  strategic  role  in 
the  region  may  become  more  acute  as  Japan's  political  ambitions  become  manifest.  With  regard 
to  global  issues  or  issues  in  other  regions,  these  Asian  powers  possess  diverse  options.  While 
they  may  retain  policies  roughly  similar  to  those  they  pursued  during  the  Cold  War,  they  may 
also  show  little  interest  in  old  policies  or  may  oppose  each  other  in  still  different  alignments. 
The  dispersion  of  power  frees  Asian  states  to  be  more  flexible  if  they  so  desire. 

Key  Actors 

In  addition  to  these  structural  aspects  of  the  region,  the  character  of  and  special  relation¬ 
ships  between  key  actors  in  Asia  also  contribute  to  the  strategic  environment.  Tc^ay,  American 
policy  in  Asia  is  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  its  relationships  with  China  and  Japan,  and 
not  ^  concerns  about  the  Soviet  Union  aixl  its  ability  to  atfect  Asian  affairs. 

US.-China  relations  have  long  been  fraught  with  emotion  and  have  been  noteworthy  for 
their  wide  swings  between  enmity  and  collaboration.  Several  features  stand  out  to  American 
strategists.  First,  China  has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  to  play  balance-of-power  politics  with 
the  "fordgn  devils"  as  it  rose  above  seemingly  crucial  ideological  considerations  and  domestic 
turmoil  when  its  survival  interests  dictated.  Second,  its  relationship  with  the  United  States  often 
has  been  pragmatic;  China  has  manipulated  the  United  States  to  suit  Chinese  purposes  and 
has  displayed  little  of  the  emotional  attachment  toward  the  United  States  that  some  Americans 
show  tow^ud  China.  Although  there  is  a  small  chaiKe  that  a  future  generation  of  Chinese 
leaders,  largely  schooled  in  the  universities  of  America,  may  wish  to  forge  a  special  relationship 
with  America,  they  are  unlikely  to  personalize  Chinese  national  interests  vi^-vis  the  United 
States  in  ways  that  might  echo  their  American  counterparts'  Sinophile  or  Sinophobe  attitudes. 
Third,  China  should  be  viewed  by  United  States  policymakers  as  possessing  strong  national 
pride,  a  sense  of  independence,  and  a  powerful  future.  These  attributes  will  imbue  the  Chinese 
with  a  consistent  drive  which  should  provide  Americans  with  reason  to  mmimize  cyclical  shifts 
in  U.S.  policy.  China  is  developing  its  economy  and  will  continue  to  view  itself  as  the  historic 
and  natural  hegemonic  power  in  East  Asia.  Its  ability  to  resume  this  role  wiU  come  in  steps 
but,  imlike  Japan's  largely  unidimensional  pursuit  of  international  power,  Chma  will  feel 
comfortable  exercising  international  political  as  well  as  ecoiK>mic  influeiKe  if,  and  when,  it 
restores  the  capacity.  American  policymakers  must  address  that  probability  in  uneirwtional, 
objective  ways. 

The  Uiuted  States  has  built  a  complex  and  close  rdationship  with  Japan  that  holds  as  much 
danger  as  proxiuse.  American  and  Japanese  leaders,  even  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  have  verbalized  their  coirunitment  to  the  alliaiKre,  but  without  clarifying  their 
reasons  adequately.  The  alliaiKe  seems  to  have  a  revived  de  facto  purpose:  to  calm  the  fears 
of  other  Asia-Pacific  states  that  Japanese  militarism  might  reappear.  That  was,  of  coiuse,  the 
original  ulterior  rationale  behind  the  Cold  War  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

From  Washington's  perspective  today,  several  considerations  merit  emphasis.  First,  Japan 
is  at  once  its  greatest  economic  competitor  and  its  most  important  (albeit  not  the  largest  in 
value)  trading  partner.  The  world's  two  biggest  economies  are  so  closely  linked  that  a  siKlden 
disruption  in  bilateral  economic  relations  would  have  far-reaching  impact  globally  as  well  as 
on  each  other. 
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Second,  because  Japan  is  rapidly  catching  up  to  the  United  States  economically  (and  has 
surpassed  it  in  certain  respects),  the  strategic  balance  between  these  two  countries  probably 
will  have  to  be  redefined  in  a  formal  sense  soon.”  The  skewed  security  relationship  no  longer 
makes  sense  to  many  American  and  Japanese  nationalists  alike.  On  balance,  America's  bar¬ 
gaining  leverage  and  credibility  as  a  leader  vis-ii-vis  Japan  are  waning,  and  what  remains 
derives  from  being  a  major  consumer  of  Japanese  goods  and  from  serving  as  the  subsidized 
military  guarantor  of  Japanese  prosperity  and  peace.  In  short,  the  threat  of  increased  protec¬ 
tionism  of  ending  its  role  as  ultimate  military  defender  of  Japan  nuiy  be  useful  levers,  but 
they  are  not  forms  of  power  that  can  make  Americans  proud,  lltey  constitute  residual  leverage 
bas^  upon  growing  weakness.  The  question  increasingly  asked  in  Tokyo  and  Washington  is 
how  long  the  world's  biggest  creditor  and  an  economic  dynamo  (Japan)  can  rely  for  its  security 
on  the  world's  biggest  debtor  nation  (the  United  States),  a  debtor  that  has  to  pass  the 
mendicant's  cup  to  act  like  a  full-fledged  superpower.  National  pride  in  Japan  as  well  as 
budgetary  considerations  in  the  United  States  that  provoke  national  doubt  among  Americans 
are  chipping  away  at  the  vaimted  arrangements. 

Third,  Japan  desires  to  exercise  an  indirect  form  of  leadership  in  Asia  through  a  stratified 
and  integrated  informal  regional  structure  that  is  being  gradually  coi^tructed  from  strategic 
investments,  aid,  and  trade  relations.  Although  this  structure  is  taking  shape,  it  seems  to  lack 
purpose  to  many  Japanese  Only  a  minority  in  Japan  think  of  it  as  the  contemporary  equivalent 
of  die  '^Greater  East  Asia  Coprosperity  Sphere'*  This  new  Japanese  strategy  is  propelled  by  a 
perceived  need  to  diversify  trade  and  investments.  It  was  given  added  momentum  in  the  1980s 
by  the  appreciation  of  the  yen  and  by  the  fear  of  rival  blocs  forming  in  Europe  and  North 
America  that  might  restrict  access  to  c^tical  markets  and  supplies.  The  strategy  is  also  driven 
by  Japan's  ambiguous  yearning  for  Asian  leadership. 

Fourth,  Japan  is  an  impredictable  actor  in  international  political  affairs  because  of  its  near 
total  dedication  to  economic  goab  since  World  War  II  and  its  current  incapacity  to  pursue 
coordinated  political  goals.  Japan's  Foreign  Nfinistry  is  hampered  by  a  reactive  approach  to 
international  issues  that  has  bWn  cultivated  throughout  the  postwar  period.  It  has  yet  to  de- 
vdop  an  effective  foreign  policy  dedsion-making  apparatus  geared  toward  proactive  goals  and 
is  unable  to  determine  to  what  ends  it  will  apply  its  nation's  burgeoning  power.  Time  prob¬ 
ably  will  see  the  correction  of  these  deficiencies,  but  in  the  interim  the  'Japanese  question,"  as 
Kenneth  Pyle  termed  it,  weighs  on  the  region.*^  There  is  no  certainty  that  Tokyo  will  formu¬ 
late  either  its  goals  or  a  bureaucracy  capable  of  providing  leadership  before  Japan  is  thrust 
onto  center  stage  in  world  affairs  by  events  beyond  its  control. 

A  resurgent  Russia  also  may  be  a  factor  in  the  region  when  successful  political  and  eco- 
nomk  structures  are  put  in  pla^  in  that  country.  Such  success,  however,  appears  to  be  many 
years  away  from  (producing  the  kind  of  results  necessary  to  make  Russia  a  Pacific  power  on 
the  level  of  Japan,  or  even  China,  except  in  purely  milit^  terms.  If,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  first-tier  states  in  Ute  Asia-Padfic  hierarchy,  arxl  China 
is  a  second-tier  state,  Russia  will  be  an  even  more  distant  third.  Russia  is  almost  certain  to  be 
consumed  by  the  enormous  domestic  challer^es  of  the  transition  from  imperial  communism 
to  some  form  of  political  pluralism  and  maTto  economy.  The  possibility  exists  that  internal 


"This  Mtuatlaii  was  predicted  in  the  late  196as  by  Hcnnan  Kahn  and  Ms  easodates  at  the  Hudson  Institute  %eho  tvorked 
on  die  prospects  for  Japan.  "...  If  I  had  to  dioosc  a  best  eitoate,  I  woidd  choose  the  medium  one.  In  dwt  scenario  Japan 
pndiably  passes  die  United  States  in  per  capita  incoaM  around  19W  mid  probably  equals  the  U5.  in  Cross  National  Product 
by  about  the  year  2000.'  Hennan  Kahn.  The  Emergb^  Suptntot:  OttOnga  mid  Raponte,  Engjewood  Cliff,  NJ:  IVentice- 

HaU,  1970,  p.  130. 

"Kennedi  B.Pyle,  'The  Japanese  QuesUon,'  in  Pyle,  et  al,  *)^an  and  the  World:  Considerations  for  U5.  PoUcymakers," 
Seatde:  The  NaHonal  Bureau  if  Asian  Research,  NBR  Ambftk,  V^  1,  Na  2  (November  1990),  pp.  S-12. 
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chaos  in  Russia  might  induce  the  Russian  Far  East  to  break  away  once  more,  perhaps  leading 
the  Chinese  to  try  to  reestablish  control  over  contemporary  Russian  territories  that  historically 
were  controlled  by  China.  Today  that  threat  seems  remote;  but  it  could  happen.  If  it  does, 
Japan  might  not  stand  by  idly.  The  possible  disintegration  of  Russia  also  might  send  shock 
waves  through  China's  own  domestic  "empire"  that  harbors  many  non-Han  minorities.  The 
rise  of  a  Russia^ .  Napoleon,  riding  a  wave  of  xenophobia  following  years  of  economic  ruin 
and  national  humiliation,  could  eventually  threaten  peace  in  Asia,  but  such  a  development 
would  most  likely  be  felt  primarily  in  Europ«'  These  kinds  of  contingencies  cannot  be  ignored 
by  defense  planners  in  Asia  or  the  United  States.  Whether  Americans  would  have  vital  reasons 
to  become  entangled  in  any  contingencies  of  these  sorts  would  naturally  depend  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  our  perceptions  and  capabilities. 

Because  of  the  ambitions  and  potential  for  growth  of  China,  Japaiv  and  several  other  states 
in  the  western  Pacihc,  competition  for  influence  in  the  region  will  expand.  When  China  will 
be  able  to  assert  itself  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  assuming  a  strong  pace  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  successful  absorption  of  Hong  Kong,  between  2000  and  2010  we  may  see  a 
confident  China  which  has  turned  its  attention  significantly  to  regional  affairs  and  which  feels 
no  special  need  to  work  closely  with  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  and 
Japan  may  once  again  have  a  dear  strategic  basis  for  cooperation.  If  China  flounders,  on  the 
offier  hand,  its  wedmess  also  could  have  major  consequeiures  for  regional  harmony.  Americans 
should  consider  how  the  United  States  might  cope  with  an  Asia  over  the  next  twenty  to  thirty 
years  in  which  China  either  stagnates  or  for  other  reasons  fells  further  behind,  leaving  Japan 
in  a  completely  dominant  position. 


U.S.  Strategy 

Samuel  Huntington  recently  reminded  us  that  national  strategy  combines  domestic  and 
foreign  polities  to  achieve  a  set  of  goals  against  a  competitor.*^  Economic,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  factors  are  integrated  into  the  effort,  which  was  exemplified  in  NSC-68,  the  document 
that  defined  American  natioiuil  strategy  in  the  immediate  post-World  War  11  period.  NSC-68, 
Htmtington  points  out,  is  dominated  by  economic  azul  political  analysis. 

Two  components  of  strategy  need  to  be  stressed.  The  first  is  that  strategy  is  developed  to 
deal  with  a  perceived  threat,  such  as  the  challenge  the  Soviet  empire  posed  to  the  West  during 
the  Cold  War  or  Nazi  Germany  posed  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  1930s.  A  threat  may  be 
multidimensional— economic,  political,  ideologicat  and  military.  The  Cold  War,  for  example, 
was  fought  on  many  fronts:  laboratories  and  factories.  West  European  elections,  the  air  waves, 
proxy  wars,  covert  actions,  and  direct  confrontations.  While  the  Soviet  threat  came  in  different 
forms,  each  was  imderstood  by  U5.  policymakers  in  the  fiamework  of  containment  strategy. 
Threats  also  are  likely  to  shift  over  time,  and  thus  strategy  must  simultaneously  try  to  serve 
long-  and  short-term  purposes.  US  strategy  in  the  Cold  War  aimed  to  wear  down  Soviet  re¬ 
solve  and  reduce  Soviet  economic  and  military  power  over  the  long  haul,  and  to  counter  im¬ 
mediate  challenges  to  American  or  Allied  security. 

National  purposes  comprise  the  second  component  of  strategy.  Economic,  political,  and 
military  objeiffives,  to  be  useful,  must  support  a  defined  national  objective.  When  objectives 


"^SaoNMl  Huntington,  'mw  Evtriution  ol  National  Stratagy,*  in  DanM  Kauftnan,  at  al,  U.S.  Natioml  Strategy  for  the 
1990$,  BalHnwre:  Tha  Johns  Hopkins  PYssa,  1991,  pp.  11-18. 
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are  ill  defined  or  not  supportive  of  each  other,  then  strategy  is  not  likely  to  be  veiy  effective.'^ 
If  the  objective  in  responding  to  an  overseas  threat  is  to  destroy  it,  then  information  can  be 
obtained  and  policies  can  be  developed  accordingly.  If  America's  purpose  today  is  to  out-pro¬ 
duce  its  competitors  to  ensure  U.S.  security  in  the  decades  to  come,  then  the  nation's  leaders 
must  similarly  identify  the  issues  and  put  together  an  appropriate  strategy.  Before  a  strategy 
can  be  developed  properly,  threats  and  purposes  must  be  perceived  accurately  and  carefully 
defined. 

American  military  strategy  in  Asia  should  be  part  of  an  overall  national  strategy  that  aims 
to  advance  American  interests  vis-^-vis  its  key  competitors  and  that  draws  appropriately  on 
the  tools  of  policy.  Superficially,  Americans  ptirsue  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  in  Asia. 
There  is  some  disagreement  among  American  leaders  and  analysts,  however,  about  what  specific 
US.  economic  and  political  goals  in  the  Asia-Padfic  region  should  be  Analysts  tend  to  di^gree 
about  the  relative  importance  of  these  US.  interests,  the  efficacy  and  legitimacy  of  policy  toob, 
the  purposes  of  policy,  and  how  international  relations  operate.  Naturally,  these  varying 
perceptions  lead  to  divergent  proposals  for  national  strategy. 

Strategy  is  also  driven  by  domestic  politics — ^from  ideology  to  logrolling — ^which  must  be 
kept  in  nund  as  contemporary  US.  options  are  considered.  Generational  change  in  American 
leadership  could  have  important  consequences,  as  the  "can-do"  intenuitionalists  of  the  World 
War  n  era  are  replaced  by  those  whose  views  were  formed  during  the  Vietruun  War.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  skeptical  of  the  preceding  generation's  commitments,  while  others  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  want  to  reinforce  the  lessons  of  the  Second  World  War.  Beyond  those  considerations, 
economic  uncertainty,  malaise,  and  f^  are  forcing  contemporary  US.  dedsion-makers  to 
coTKentrate  on  comp^tiveness  issues  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  spheres,  including 
of  course,  policy  toward  Asia.** 

HnaUy,  pressure  continues  to  mount  on  the  US.  defense  budget— so  much  so  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  aM  Congress  have  revised  projected  defense  expenditures  sharply  downward  several 
times  since  1989.  The  cumulative  decline  in  defense  expenditmes  (in  constant  dollars)  fiom 
fiscal  year  1985  to  the  president's  proposed  btulget  for  FY1993  is  29  percent,  and  by  1997  is 
projected  to  be  37  percent  Actual  decline  is  likdy  to  be  even  greater  barring  the  emergence  of 
a  major  new  threat  Similarly,  should  a  new  administration  take  office  in  January  1993,  it  is 
likely  to  reinforce  the  downsizing  of  the  U.S.  defdrse  establishment 

US.  Options 

Against  this  backdrop,  what  options  now  exist  for  Americans  as  they  devise  an  appropri¬ 
ate  strategy  for  the  post-Cold  War  Asia-Padfic  region?  The  strategies  described  below  are  po¬ 
litically  and  operationally  feasible  approaches  av^ble  to  the  United  States  in  mid-1992.  Each 
of  these  options  posits  that  Amcmcan  involvement  in  Asia  will  be  reduced  in  part  due  to  do¬ 
mestic  political  and  economk:  considerations. 


''Pooriy  conceived,  incomdatent.  and  unpopular  ofaJecUvai  undanninad  the  Amcricui  effort  in  the  Vietnam  War,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cokmcl  Harry  Summem  when  'there  ware  cfaangaa  in  both  the  atrategic  and  tactical  dcfiiaiiona  of  Thr  OtyKim.  What 
had  been  a  dear  rdatfondtlp  betvieen  military  atrMegy  and  political  objactivaa  waa  kiat  tai  an  abatruae  diacuadon. ...”  We 
failed  to  focua  on  die  threat  'and  turned  our  attenthm  to  dm  aymptoma  -die  guerrilla  war  in  the  aouth.'  Harry  G.  Summera, 
Jr.,  On  Straugy:  A  Crittad  cf  the  Vkbmm  War,  New  York:  Ddl  Publiahing  Co.,  Inc,  1984,  pp.  135,  145. 

"The  iaaue  d  addreaaed  in  Seiig  S.  Harrtem,  and  Clyde  V.  Ftaatowita,  Jr-,  'PadOc  Agenda:  Defenae  or  Eoonomiear 
FMky,  79  (Summer  1990),  pp.  56-76. 
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1.  Extended  Deterrence:  retain  a  military  strategy  based  on  the  bilateral  arrangements  left  aver 
from  the  Cold  War 

Current  American  strategy  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  is  primarily  a  military  effort  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  reg;ion.  Plans  call  for  the  retention  "of  forward  deployed  forces  [in  Japan  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea]  for  the  foreseeable  future,"  albeit  reducing  them  in  three  phases.**  Phase 
I  is  to  be  completed  on  December  31,  1992;  Phases  II  and  HI  are  estimated  to  last  until  1995 
and  2000,  respectively.  With  the  Soviet  threat  diminished,  extended  deterrence  is  regionalized 
and  U.S.  nuclear  forces  are  reduced  arui  retargeted  to  meet  new  contingencies. 

In  one  sense,  this  "strategy"  is  a  patchwork  of  policies,  for  other  than  residual  Russian  and 
North  Korecm  military  threats,  the  major  challenges  are  held  to  be  ideological  and  systemic. 
Warnings  about  potential  instabilities  in  and  among  various  actors  in  Asia  and  a  reminder  of 
the  size  of  our  Pacific  trade  serve  as  the  primary  bases  for  this  policy.  Concern  is  centered  on 
ethnic  tensions,  nationalism,  and  political  issues  that  were  repressed  during  the  Cold  War  and 
that  I'lave  been  given  impetus  by  economic  dynamism  in  Asia.  The  primary  security  challenges 
in  Asia,  as  noted  by  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  in  a  recent,  major  article  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
are  the  "heavily  armed  standoff  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,"  dictatorship  in  Burma,  resistaiKe 
to  political  reform  by  "residual  communist  regimes"  (China,  North  Korea,  and  Vietnam),  and 
the  dispute  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  four  Kurile  Islands  northeast  of  Hokkaido.  Sec¬ 
ondarily,  America  is  challenged  by  bilateral  trade  issues  and  the  need  to  work  cooperatively 
with  Japan  on  a  host  of  economic,  environmental,  and  other  regional  ai^  global  problems.*' 

The  Department  of  Defense  views  American  objectives  in  Asia  to  be  "similar  to  the  past" 

protecting  the  United  States  from  attack;  supporting  our  global  deterrence  policy, 
preserving  our  political  and  economic  access;  maintaining  the  balaiKre  of  power  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  any  regional  hegemony;  strengthening  the  western  orientation 
of  the  Asian  nations;  fostering  the  growdi  of  democracy  and  human  rights;  de¬ 
terring  nuclear  proliferation;  and  ensuring  freedom  of  navigation.’* 

Implicit  in  this  strategy  is  concern  about  Japan  and  a  perception  that  regional  stability 
depends  upon  an  American  military  presence  that  quells  the  fears  many  Asians  hold  of  a 
resurgence  of  Japanese  military  power.  Because  it  is  an  explicitly  military  strategy,  it  is  not 
consciously  integrated  with  economic  policy,  although  it  is  concerned  with  cost-sharing  and 
technology  transfer.  In  keeping  with  the  Cold  War  precedents,  the  United  States  actively  and 
purposely  separates  defense  and  economic  polides.  •Nonetheless,  as  part  of  economically  iiKluced 
burden-sharing  arrangements,  between  1991  and  1995  the  United  States  expects  to  receive  $17 
billion  for  support  of  base  operations  (for  example,  labor  arxi  utilities)  from  Japan.  The  R.O.K. 
will  also  be  making  a  significant  contribution,  especially  in  proportion  to  its  economy.  The 
Department  of  Defense's  plans  also  call  for  encouraging  sales  of  US.  weapons  and  other  de¬ 
fense  systems  to  Asian  allies  and  for  boosting  the  flow  of  defense-related  technology  back  to 
the  United  States  from  Japan.  While  not  tied  with  any  American  economic  strategy,  the  military 
fiamework  of  this  strategic  option  is  part  of  an  agreed-upon  international  division  of  labor  in 
which  the  United  States  provides  security  through  milita^  and  political  leadership  aiKl  Japan 
provides  economic  aid.  Japan  is  seen  by  Washington  as  a  quiet  but  hard-working  partner  that 
contributes  to  stability  by  integrating  Asian  economies  with  its  own. 

"'A  strategic  Rnmcwotk  for  the  Asian  PkciSc  Rim:  Locking  Toward  die  21st  Century  '  Repmt  to  Congress  by  the  Office 
of  the  Aasialant  Secretary  of  Deteiae  for  International  Security  Afiaira  (East  Asia  and  Pacific  R^ion),  February  28, 1991,  p.  2. 

'^aoies  A  Baker,  III.,  'America  in  Asia:  Emerging  Architecture  for  a  Pacific  Community,"  Foreign  A/)ktn,  V<ri.  70,  No.  5 
(Wntcr  1991/92),  p.  3.  Security  issues  arc  listed  flirsi  throu^out  the  article,  in  sections  dealing  with  the  region  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  sections  devoted  to  bilateral  issues. 

'*"Stralegic  Framework,"  op.  eit.,  p.  8. 
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Because  the  existing  framework  assumes  kisting  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and  chooses 
an  internationalist  approach,  it  conserves  US.  assets  in  Asia,  including  the  most  valuable  mili¬ 
tary  bctses  and  roles.  Furthermore,  given  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  region,  it  continues  to 
rely  on  strong  bilateral  ties  so  new  threats  can  be  dealt  with  flexibly.  In  that  sense.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Solomon  perceived  the  US.  role  in  the  Asia-Padfic  region  to  be  that 
of  a  "balance  wheel,"  drawing  on  unique  assets  of  the  sole  superpower.” 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  argument  against  continued  adherence  to  the  current  strategy. 
Many  fellow  internationalists  argue  that  it  fails  to  deal  adequately  with  the  fundamental  change 
in  tlureat  that  has  occiured  in  Asia.  A  military  strategy  is  simply  not  appropriate  (or  enough) 
for  a  mostly  economic  or  political-economic  problem.  Those  in  fevor  of  substantial  or  total 
disengagement  from  the  Ada-westem  Pacific  region  assert  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  the  re¬ 
gion  is  stable,  and  by  staying  Americans  arc  asking  for  trouble  in  places  like  Korea  and  wasting 
taxpayers'  money.  The  positions  they  advocate  are  assessed  below. 

2.  Engaged  Balancer,  integrate  economic,  political,  and  military  components  of  strategy;  build  on 
special  relationship  vrith  Japan,  but  simultaneously  develop  relationships  with  other  states  in 
the  region  to  maximize  long-term  flexibility  as  a  balancer 

This  internationalist  strategy  assumes  America's  vital  interests  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
at  stake  in  East  Asia.  These  interests  could  be  compromised  by  nuclear  proliferation,  runaway 
arms  races,  war,  or  the  establishment  of  a  closed  trading  bloc.  This  strategy  also  assumes  that 
the  immediate  challenge  from  Asia  is  political-economic  arKl  that  our  competitors  are  Japan, 
China,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  other  major  nations  diere.  Japan  and  China  are  increasing 
their  power  and  may  at  times  work  with  or  against  American  interests.  This  strategy  posits 
that  U.S.  goals  should  go  beyond  defending  agairtst  current  threats  by  preparing  for  foture 
ones,  in  part  by  utilizing  fo^gn  policy  to  assist  the  national  economy's  technological  and 
industrial  com{:^tiveness.  It  assumes  that  US.  interests  in  the  Asia-Padfic  region  are  diverse 
and  that  regional  institutions,  even  if  established,  will  be  overshadowed  hy  traditional  inter¬ 
state  relations  and  ad  hoc  coalitions.  It  assumes  that  moderate  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  reduced  military  presence  in  the  region  are  politically  feasible  at  home,  that  there 
are  vital  links  between  American  domestic  and  fordgn  policy  concerns,  and  that  disengagement 
from  Asia  would  leave  the  United  States  dangerously  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  there 
By  being  engaged,  Washington  would  retain  vital  leverage  with  regard  to  Japan,  Chirta,  and 
others  in  the  rough  and  tumble  ba]anceK>f-power  politics  of  the  future. 

The  central  tenet  of  the  Engaged  BalarKer  strategy  is  that  U.S.  national  interests  in  Asia 
can  be  best  protected  by  rerrudning  a  leader-^usually  in  coalitions — ^in  matters  of  security, 
politics,  and  economic  relations.  A  special  value  is  placed  on  the  relationship  with  Japan  b^ 
cause  of  its  tremendous  economic  power  and  the  probability  of  the  two  nations  sha^g  long¬ 
term  strategic  interests.  Because  of  irksome  bilateral  issues  and  the  shift  in  relative  power 
between  the  two  coimtries  that  are  more  in  Japan's  favor,  firm  and  positive  steps  with  Japan 
now  are  recommertded  before  drcumstartces  arise  in  which  Japan  may  sense  rv>  compulsion  to 
cooperate.  The  primary  aims  of  these  U.S.  initiatives  would  be  to  improve  the  trade  balance 
and  flow  of  technology  to  fire  United  States.  Secondary  aims  mi^t  ^  to  enlist  Japan  in  the 
effort  to  see  the  new  states  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  through  the  crisis  of  transition  from 
corrunimism  and  to  handle  other  international  crises. 

According  to  this  strategic  option,  the  U.S.-Japan  alliance  would  be  given  new  life  through 
riwdifkations  that  would  make  it  more  redproad — itKxlifications  that  would  address  issues  of 

’^Quoted  in  The  Ckrietien  Seknee  Mwtftor,  Novcmbtr  6, 1991,  p.  S.  The  metaphor  of  a  ‘’balancing  whed'  at  well  as  a  fan 
was  used  by  Secretary  of  Stale  Baker  in  his  recent  article  in  Fcrtigti  Affein,  'America  in  Asia.'  ef.  dt. 
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pride  in  Japan  and  of  practical  value  and  fairness  in  the  United  States.  Both  nations  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  common  interest  in  Asian  stability  to  which  the  alliance  contributes.  Advocates  of 
this  strategic  option  differ  over  the  steps  Japan  might  take  to  demonstrate  reciprocity.  Many 
see  those  steps  largely  in  economic  terms;  others  envision  Japan  undertaking  greater  military 
responsibilities.  For  progress  to  be  made,  Stephen  Bosworth,  for  example,  asserts  '7apan  needs 
to  build  a  domestic  conseirsus  to  support  its  constructive  engagement  in  the  international 
security  and  economic  systems  from  which  it  derives  such  obvious  benefits."” 

Underlying  any  continuation  of  the  aUiaiKe  on  these  terms,  however,  would  be  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  stability  by  conveying  the  message  that  Japan  is  checked  through  this  partnership. 
How  long  the  partnership  could  be  sustained  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  American  will 
and  relative  capability,  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  alliance,  and  Japanese  acceptance. 

This  strategy  might  seek  the  withdrawal  of  US.  forces  from  Korea  if  stability  in  the  region 
would  not  be  placed  at  risk,  and  if  American  credibility  could  be  sustained  through  other 
guarantees  and  commitments  elsewhere  in  Asia.  America's  military  stakes  in  Korea  have  de¬ 
clined  precipitously  due  to  the  collapse  of  Soviet  power,  while  the  danger  of  becoming  involved 
in  an  expensive  land  war  persists. 

Under  this  strategy  a  new,  more  limited  form  of  ectended  deterrence  would  be  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  the  mUiiary  component  Greater  reliance  would  be  placed  on  security  partners  such 
as  Singapore  and  Thailand,  in  addition  to  Japan  aiul  Korea.  American  forces  would  remain  in 
Guam,  have  regular  access  to  repair  and  other  facilities  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere,  and  still 
patrol  the  Sea  Lines  of  Communication  (SLOCs),  cooperating  widt  local  forces  when  possible. 
Diplonratic  and  trade  relations  throughout  the  region  would  be  encouraged.  Due  to  the 
unpvedictabiUty  of  developments  in  the  region,  long-term  corrunitments  that  entail  obligations 
for  substantial  U.S.  involvement  would  be  eschewed.  Instead,  ad  hoc  multilateral  efforts  would 
be  used  to  address  a  variety  of  issues.  Cooperation  in  multilateral  organizations  would  be 
encouraged,  but  this  activity  would  not  be  central  to  the  strategy  nor  would  it  support  the 
development  of  foreign  military  forces.  Military  assistance  would  remain  bilateral 

Different  iteratiorrs  of  this  strategy  call  for  various  appraisals  of  when  and  how  to  deal 
with  Japan,  of  the  priority  accorded  to  trade  issues,  of  the  disposition  of  forward  deployments, 
etc  Sure  to  be  debated  continuously  is  the  question  of  utili^g  political  power  in  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  For  example,  how  can  the  United  States  simultaneously  expect  to  bolster  the  global  free 
trade  regime  arid  practice  managed  trade  with  major  partners? 

Those  who  favor  an  Engaged  Bakmcer  strategy  vary  in  their  enthusiasm  for  industrial  policy 
and  managed  trade.  Conservative  "free  traders"  emphasize  the  ireed  for  addressing  monetary, 
fiscal,  educatioruil,  and  fidr-trade  issues.  President  Bush  seems  to  be  moving  in  this  direction, 
accepting  the  need  for  concerted  foreign  aixl  domestic  policy  in  iiKreasing  Amertean  competi¬ 
tiveness  versus  Asia;  but  his  admirustration  is  deeply  divided  on  the  economic  management 
issues  this  movement  raises.  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  stick-to-your-guns  free  trader  and  cormect 
economic  and  national  security  policy  in  peacetime.  Many  coTtservatives,  however,  take  a 
practical  approach.  Senators  Rob^  Dole  arid  John  Danforth  are  leading  voices  in  the  Senate 
for  raising  the  priority  of  trade  on  the  American  foreign  arvl  defense  policy  agendas.  In  con¬ 
trast,  recent  presidential  candidate  Pat  Bucharum  questioned  whether  sort  of  "free  trade" 
is  genuinely  conservative. 

There  is  an  eisier  fit  between  American  liberal  politics  arnl  aggressive  industrial  and  trade 
policy.  Congressman  Richard  Gephardt  argues  that  the  nation's  economic  performance  can  be 


'^SleplMn  W.  Bomrarth,  of.  eiL,  p.  127. 
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enhanced — indeed  can  only  be  assxired — ^in  part  by  well-coordinated,  interventionist  foreign 
and  domestic  economic  policies.  Willieim  Dietrich,  author  of  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
argues  that  Japan  and  Germany  both  owe  their  success  to  a  strong  "policy-making  administra¬ 
tive  structure  peopled  by  a  self-confident  and  capable  bureaucracy"  that  is  given  "broad 
democratic  mandate."^'  Japan  specialist  Chalmers  Johnson  is  also  a  fervent  believer  in  the  role 
of  national  institutions.  He  has  long  favored  industrial  policy  for  the  United  States  combined 
with  coordinated  fiscal  and  trade  policies  between  Tokyo  and  Washington.®  These  revisionist 
positions  on  U.S.-Japan  economic  relations  have  ironic  similarity  to  the  "trade  hawk"  approach 
of  the  Republican  right  wing. 

Some  opposed  to  the  Engaged  Balancer  strategy  argue  that  even  this  reduced  involvement 
is  unnecessary,  costly,  and  politically  unsustainable.  Others  opposed  to  the  strategy  argue  that 
its  traditional  conception  of  contemporary  and  fuhire  international  relations  precludes  the 
development  or  application  of  new  international  or  regional  organizadons  to  replace,  or  at  least 
facilitate,  these  relations.  Defmders  of  existing  policy  tend  to  treat  this  strategic  option  as  the 
lesser  of  several  evils,  but  not  as  worthwhile  as  the  status  quo. 

3.  Multilateralism:  build  new  or  modify  existing  institutions  in  Asia  to  integrate  Japan's  and 
others'  military  forces  in  the  region 

The  assumptions  of  this  strategy  are,  Uke  the  first  two  presented,  that  America  must  stay 
engaged  in  Asia  due  to  a  host  of  vital  interests,  that  it  has  to  adapt  to  increased  Japanese  power 
aixi  greater  limitations  to  its  own,  and  that  Japan  as  weU  as  China  is  a  competitor.  In  contrast 
to  the  first  two  options,  it  assumes  a  sufficient  levd  of  leadership  and  coincideiKe  of  interests 
among  the  actors  in  the  region  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  mulfilateral  "constabulary"®  force 
to  patrol  the  SLOCs  aixi  otherwise  serve  a  staUlizing  functioa 

The  underlying  prirpose  of  this  strategy  is  to  regularize  and  legitimize  a  benign  Japanese 
participation  in  a  new  security  order  in  Ae  Pacific  Japan  is  seen  as  an  economic  juggernaut 
that  poses  the  chief  challenge  to  the  United  States  in  Asia.  Proponents  of  this  strategy  are  fearful 
that  unless  the  Japanese  are  brought  into  a  multilateral  arrangement  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
coordinate  defense  policy  with  the  United  States,  more  likely  to  rearm  at  a  much  higher  level, 
and  perhaps  attempt  to  lindt  American  involvement  of  all  kinds  in  the  region.  They  suggest 
that  an  institutionalized  multilateral  arrangement  also  would  be  more  sustainable  domestically 
among  the  American  people  (where  the  commitment  would  have  a  clear  moral  foundation), 
involve  equitable  cost-sharing,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  relegating  US.  forces  to  the  status 
of  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese. 

Like  the  previous  two  strategies,  this  one  would  reduce  American  forces,  but  it  would 
augment  them  with  Japanese,  perhaps  Russian,  and  others  brought  together  (in  various  mixes) 
to  patrol  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  Lombok  and  Sunda  Straits,  the  South  and  East  China  Seas, 
and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  unclear  how  air  and  ground  forces  would  be  integrated,  or  what 
kind  of  command  system  they  would  utilize.  A  variant  of  this  strategy  would  make  the  force 
binatioiud  (United  States  and  JaparO  if  others  balked  at  joining.  Still  another  approach  would 
have  the  Uitited  Nations  serve  as  the  sponsor  of  such  a  standing  force. 


"VnUiani  S.  IXeMdi,  In  the  Shubm  of  At  Ktmg  Stat;  Thi  PoUHcal  Roolt  of  American  Economk  Dtdine,  Univcraily  Park: 
PannayWaida  State  Univeralty  Pri,  1991,  284. 

*ChalaMn  Johnaon,  *How  to  Hiiiik  About  Boonomic  Compctliica  tran  Japan,"  in  Kenneth  B.  Pyle  (ed.).  The  TraAe  Criria; 
Horn  WB  lofon  Haafond,  Seattle:  Society  for  Japaneae  Studlea,  1967,  pp.  71-83. 

Donald  C  Hdlmimiv  ‘’America  and  Aria  in  the  Twilight  of  the  Cold  Wan  The  AUianoe  Dividend  and  Conatabulary 
Security,*  Seattle;  Naliand  Bureau  of  Aaian  Raaearch,  NBR  dritfm^,  Na  1  (October  1990). 
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The  Japanese  might  well  leam  to  like  the  idea  of  multilateral  forces  in  the  region,  both 
from  a  cost  standpoint  and  as  a  means  of  rearming  and  playing  a  wider  regional  role  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations  of  the  region.  Kenneth  Pyle,  whose  think¬ 
ing  bridges  the  Engaged  Balancer  aixl  Multilateralist  approaches,  suggests  that  the  Japanese 
could  be  persuaded  to  participate  in  a  new  "organization  of  Pacific  nations,  of  which  a  re¬ 
vised  U5.-Japan  alliance  would  serve  as  the  core."^^ 

Some  opponents  of  multilateralism  argue  that,  like  the  first  two  strategies,  the  effort  would 
be  too  costly  and  probably  ineffective.  Many  argue  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a  mul- 
tilatexal  security  organization  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  threat,  especially  when  power  is  so  widely 
dispersed  in  Asia.  If  it  could  not  be  accomplished  with  a  relatively  clear  Soviet  threat  during 
the  Cold  War,  what  more  nebulous  threat  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  would  be  capable  of 
generating  regional  cohesion  and  military  cooperation?  Moreover,  what  would  be  the  purpose 
of  fostering  regional  multilateral  forces  when  the  United  Nations  already  offers  the  option  of 
multilateral  forces  where  sufficient  need  and  agreement  on  use  exist?  fo  addition,  some  op¬ 
ponents  suggest  that  already  diminished  American  leverage  will  be  insufficient  to  control  any 
regional  organization  and  that  Japan  might  assume  de  facto  commaiKl.  China,  for  one,  would 
likely  protest  loudly  any  major  role  by  Japan  in  a  multilateral  force.  Further,  in  a  multipolar 
system  maximum  leverage  can  be  exercised  with  greatest  flexibility  via  the  role  of  a  balancer 
unobligated  by  complex  international  agreements.  Flexibility  in  policy  is  especially  important 
in  a  diverse  region  undergoing  profound  change,  these  critics  stress.^  From  the  American 
standpoint,  an  institutionalized  rnultilateral  arrangement  could  actually  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Japanese  technologies  and  forces  that  could  later  come  to  haunt  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  U.S.  forces  might  well  move  from  bdng  mercenaries  for  the  Japanese  to  being 
mercenaries  for  several  Asian  powers  indirectly  led  Japan. 

4.  Distant  Balancer:  withdraw  forces  from  the  regfon  and  bdiave  in  a  noninterventionist  manner 

The  chief  assumption  of  this  strategy  is  that  a  new  and  suffidoitly  stable  balance  of  power 
either  already  exists  or  can  be  readily  achieved  in  the  region  if  US.  forces  are  skillfully 
withdrawn.  Advocates  of  this  strategy  suggest  that  forward^eployed  US.  forces  in  Asia  are 
no  longer  required  due  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Some  advocates  of  this  approach  address 
the  problem  of  instabilities  inherent  in  rapid  withdrawal;  others  leave  them  for  regional  powers 
to  cope  with.  One  way  or  another,  these  destabilizing  effects  would  have  to  be  addresed  by 
establishiirg  substitutes  for  US.  forces,  solving  key  issues,  and  phasing  tiie  withdrawal 

Proponents  of  this  strategy  often  argue  that  the  stalemate  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  no 
longer  a  serious  problem  for  Americans  or  is  nearing  a  solution  anyway,  and  that  Japan  is 
simply  rK>  longer  a  threat  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  Furthermore,  many  proponents  argue  that  the 
bakuKe  of  power  in  the  region  is  irdrerently  stable  without  direct  US.  partidpation  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diarado'  and  interests  of  the  particular  actors  involved  and  because  of  the  number 
of  tiiose  actors.*  According  to  this  line  of  thinking,  several  factors  should  be  considered.  China 
is  likely  to  be  seciue  with  a  credible  nudear  deterrent  and  to  be  inwardly  focused  on  its  eco- 
nomk  development  for  a  decade  or  more.  Japan  lacks  interest  in  military  adventures  of  any 
kind  and  is  hig^y  integrated  into  the  intematioiuil  economy.  Russia  is  incapable  of  nnounting 

"Konitdi  B.  Pyl«^  *]ap«i*s  PacUlc  Omturaa,'  The  AtmrktH  EnOrfriK,  VoL  2,  No.  6  (Novembcr/Deoanbcr  1991),  p.  37. 

"Mmiian  Odom  arguM  that  'Tha  atratcgic  atniditre,  aqwdalif  in  Northeaat  Aaiit  is  not  anakqpNia  lo  Europe;  and  to 
impooa  a  muliilatard  airangonant  eauld  aarknoly  oonpUcals  Sm  U5.  aecurltjr  anangamanta. . . .'  ''East  Asia  Tranafonnad." 
Saa  ftandaoo;  Tha  Asia  Foundatian,  Canitr  for  Asian  Padfle  AKdn,  Na  4  (Novambar  1991),  p.  &. 

‘‘Earl  R.  Raaand,  Duipibig  Defam  far  a  Nt»  World  Ordtr.  Tkt  MiUary  Badftt  in  1992  tmd  Beyond,  Wariiinglon,  DC  Tha 
CATO  fawtnma,  1991.  Ravsnal  bdiavas  Uw  triangular  balanoa  among  Rua^  GMna,  and  Japan  Is  stable  Saa  pp.  21-27.  Abo 
saa  Alan  Tonaim  and  Ronald  A.  Mone  *Ouldalad  AUanot  Smta^ae*  In  Qyde  lYsah^ti,  at  al,  Poweimmkt;  Eeanomics 
mtd  Straegy  After  tbs  CdU  War.  WasMi^jton,  DC  Eoonooiic  Strategy  faistituta,  1991,  pp.  241-256. 
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a  credible  threat  in  the  region  for  the  foreseeable  future  and  by  necessity  is  obsessed  with  its 
internal  challenges.  The  capacity  for  mischief  by  Southeast  Asian  countries  or  India  is  sharply 
limited  by  geographic  factors  and  military  potential,  with  Indochina  a  modest  question  marie 
In  addition,  the  region  is  further  protected  from  major  conflict  by  the  availability  of  the  off¬ 
shore  balancer,  the  United  States,  to  combine  with  present  or  future  allies  in  the  region  against 
any  states  that  appear  bent  on  aggression.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  could  easily  reen¬ 
gage  in  the  region  if  it  determined  that  vital  interests  were  at  stake.  The  costs  and  risks  of 
internationalist  approaches  are  simply  not  necessary  to  bear  in  the  post-Cold  War  years. 

A  variant  of  the  Distant  Balancer/noninterventionist  strategy  is  based  on  the  perception 
that  the  United  States  must  reduce  foreign  commitments  <md  operations  to  focus  on  the  more 
important  priority  of  strengthening  American  society  as  a  whole  and  especially  its  economic 
prowess.  The  "America  first"  strategy  of  liberals  aiui  conservatives  is  pushed  by  a  domestic 
agenda  and  rqects  the  notion  that  so  much  attention  needs  to  be  paid  by  Americans  to  in- 
tematioiuil  affairs  now  that  there  is  no  immediate  threat  to  U.S.  security.  It  suggests  that  the 
solutions  to  American  problems  must  be  found  in  Amoica.  In  comparison  with  the  more  cau¬ 
tious  "phased  withdrawal"  approach,  it  calls  for  an  accelerated  timetable  for  pulling  back  for¬ 
ward-deployed  U5.  forces.  It  would  emphasize  a  quasi-"fortress  America"  military  strategy, 
supplemented  by  major  elements  of  sea  power,  air  power,  and  nuclear  forces  to  deter  foreign 
adversaries.  A  version  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  also  is  frequently  emphasized.  For  its 
conservative  advocates  such  as  Pat  Buchanan,  this  is  an  effort  to  revive  the  old  "mainstream." 
Its  liberal  advocates  are  more  influenced  by  the  post-Vietnam  impulse  to  disengage  abroad. 
Both  are  drawn  to  the  verities  of  Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson  that  for  so  many  years 
successfully  guided  US.  fordgn  policy  and  kept  the  United  States  out  of  entangling  obliga¬ 
tions  and  unnecessary  wars. 

Critics  of  both  withdrawal  strategies  ay  out  that  their  advocates  have  forgotten  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  1930s  and  1940s.  The  critics  see  a  frdlure  to  consider  America's  vulnerability  to 
events  overseas  due  to  global  economic  and  strategic  interdependerKre,  a  failure  to  appreciate 
that  the  international  economy  operates  successfully  because  of  a  regime  that  requires  the 
authority  of  United  States  leadership,  and  a  failiu-e  to  recognize  the  political  nature  of  trade 
relations,  which  includes  using  leverage  selectively  to  gain  access  to  markets  or  protea  our 
markets  from  imfair  trade  competition,  or  to  rebuild  or  nurture  industry.  Finally,  they  charge 
that  American  aedibility  as  an  international  aaor  would  be  undercut  by  withdrawing  so 
massively,  even  in  a  pha^  efrort.  The  proponents  rejea  such  criticism  as  too  tied  to  obsolae 
Cold  War  priorities,  and  as  based  on  frdse  stereotypes  of  prewar  U5.  policy.  The  proponents 
maintain  that  the  United  States  can  safely  return  to  its  foreign-policy  roots. 

The  essential  elements  and  assumptions  of  the  four  strategies  are  outlined  in  the  chart  on 
the  following  pages. 


Conclusion 

The  strategy  that  America  adopts  should  be  based  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  inter¬ 
national  environment,  the  threats,  atKl  the  competitors.  It  should  also  be  dear  about  its  goals, 
which  will  surely  include,  at  a  minimum,  deterring  enemies  and  improving  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  bdtavior.  In  addition,  as  is  the  case  with  any  strategy,  a  central  aim  should 
be  to  proted  and  build  upon  the  country's  repertoire  of  capabilities,  especially  its  economic 
assets  that  sustain  its  military  power. 

This  analysis  finds  that  the  critical  immediate  challenge  for  America  in  Asia  (arvl  elsewhere 
in  the  workl)  is  to  the  tuition's  industrial  and  technological  base.  There  appears  to  be  a  breath- 
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ing  spell  for  Americans  of  perhaps  a  decade  in  which  the  Asia-Pacific  region's  major  actors 
will  remain  relatively  passive  intematioiuilly.  Their  political  ambitions  may  be  postponed  during 
and  even  beyond  that  time  frame  at  modest  cost  to  American  taxpayers  through  continuation 
of  a  US.  military  presence  in  Asia.  That  period  will  be  a  time  when  American  industry  will 
need  to  shairpen  its  competitiveness,  when  America  will  have  to  solve  its  fiscal  and  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  and  address  training  and  other  work-force  issues.  No  less  than  dramatic 
results  in  investment,  technological  development,  and  industrial  growth  are  required  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  cope  with  E<ist  Asia's  economic  challenge.  However,  just  ais  there 
was  a  cost-benefit  ratio  for  American  policymakers  during  the  Cold  War,  so  too  is  there  one 
for  the  United  States  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The  American  people  must  decide  whether  the 
costs  of  staying  committed  strategically  to  the  defense  of  the  their  key  competitors  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  are  worth  the  putative  benefits. 

Moreover,  the  period  in  which  Americans  can  adjust  to  new  realities  in  Asia  and  at  home 
will  not  last  indefinitely,  in  part  because  a  difficult  era  may  loom  in  Asia.  This  era  is  likely  to 
be  characterized  by  a  c^llenge  that  has  struck  this  (and  other)  regions  in  the  past.  The  challenge 
is  that  of  leadership  in  an  age  of  rapid  change.  As  Robert  Gilpin  has  pointed  out,  'The  fun¬ 
damental  problem  of  international  relations ...  is  the  problem  of  peaceful  adjustment  to  the 
consequences  of  tmeven  growtK  . .  Nowhere  has  there  been  more  dramatic  growth  arvl  vast 
restructuring  of  economic  and  political  power  than  in  Asia  over  the  last  several  decades.  The 
architecture  of  power  both  within  Asia  and  between  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  changed 
radically.  If  inkifficiently  addressed,  this  challenge  could  undermine  the  bright  hopes  and 
promises  that  spring  from  much  of  the  region  today. 

By  the  early  21st  century  a  shadow  may  be  cast  over  intematioiud  relations  in  Asia  by  the 
Japan-China  relationship.  It  is  similar  to  the  histork  British  relationship  with  France,  or  later 
Germany,  between  the  nearby  island  sea  power  arxl  the  laivl  power  on  the  continent  However, 
in  Asia  the  situation  is  compounded  by  Chinese  expectations  aroused  by  a  "Middle  Kingdom" 
heritage.  Japcm's  links  with  Southeast  Asia,  Korea,  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  or  India  may  be  seen 
as  threats  by  China,  while  Chinese  links  with  those  areas — ^particularly  Korea,  Russia,  and 
Southeast  Asia — ^may  be  perceived  as  threats  by  Japan.  The  politics  of  the  region  may  become 
dominated  by  the  interaction  of  these  two  powers,  and  the  role  of  the  Uifited  States  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Russia  and  India)  as  a  balancer  may  become  key  to  peace  between  them.  This  is, 
of  course,  predicated  on  assumptions  that  Chirui  does  not  seriously  fidter  and  that  the  United 
States  will  want  to  ameliorate  relations  between  East  Asia's  two  largest  powers. 

Looking  toward  Asia's  future,  the  most  desirable  options  for  the  United  States  may  evolve 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  power  atKl  in  US.  interests.  The  concern  with  American  com¬ 
petitiveness  emphasized  most  strongly  in  the  Distant  Balancer  strategy  is  attractive,  but  the 
strategic  assumption  about  America's  ability  to  retrerKh  immediately  from  Asian-Padfic  de- 
ferrse  commitments  seems  wishful.  At  the  same  time,  the  conditions  for  institutioiuilized 
multilateralism  are  not  extant  in  the  regiott  Should  a  constabulary  force  be  somehow  estab¬ 
lished,  merging  forces  arxl  missions  could  very  well  assist  in  legitimizing  a  strong  Japanese 
military  preserKe  arxl  in  creating  an  even  more  foranklable  competitor  while  reducing  America's 
flexibility  to  deal  with  Japan  ar^  otlwr  rutions  of  the  region.  Likewise,  continuation  of  current 
U.S.  policy  misjudges  the  ruiture  of  the  strategic  environment,  in  particular  the  economic 
challenge  posed  by  Japan  arxl  the  need  to  integrate  ecoix>mic,  politi^  arxl  military  compo¬ 
nents  in  US.  strategy.  Thus,  the  Engaged  Babmcer  option  is  most  compelling  ik>w.  This  strat- 


*Robcft  Gilpin,  Vktr  mud  Chtngt  m  VhHd  PdUlie$,  Cambridge  Cambridge  Unlvcnity  Presa,  1981,  p.  230. 
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egy  requires  firm  and  prompt  action  in  a  set  of  coordinated  foreign  and  domestic  policies  to 
strengthen  the  American  economy  and  make  the  alliance  with  Japan  more  durable. 

The  Engaged  Balancer  option  may  be  either  a  long-term  or  interim  solution.  If  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  can  create  a  viable  security  system  in  which 
the  United  States  is  not  called  upon  to  bear  disproportionate  costs,  risks,  or  obligations,  then 
this  option  may  prove  both  feasible  and  durable.  If  so,  it  could  form  the  basis  of  a  genuine 
"new  Asian  order."  The  main  problem  with  the  Engaged  Balancer  strategy,  however,  is  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  fully  engage  itself  while  its  partners  restrain 
thdr  enthusiasm  for  being  engaged.  That  is  precisely  the  problem  with  existing  extended  de¬ 
terrence  strategy.  The  Uiuted  States  is  comparatively  overextended.  Enunciating  a  US.  policy 
of  "engaged  balance"  does  not  guarantee  that  the  United  States  wiU  free  itself  from  dispro¬ 
portionate  burdens.  Coi^sequently,  at  some  point  a  hybrid  of  the  Engaged  aiKl  Distant  Balancer 
options  may  be  advantageous  for  the  United  States.  America  might  well  remain  heavily  involved 
in  Asian  affairs  but  with  few  (or  no)  formal  defense  obligations.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
Americans  to  pay  attention  to  Asia  (and  other  parts  of  the  world),  but  increasingly  on  a  sdective 
basis  and  on  ^eir  own  terms  to  the  degree  possible  Americans  need  to  be  in  the  driver's  seat 
of  their  cotmtry's  destiny,  less  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  partners  and  freer  of  unwanted 
risks,  costs,  and  liabilities.  Claims  that  one  is  either  engaged  or  disengaged  fail  to  ap>preciate 
fiilly  the  means  by  which  great  powers  will  maximize  their  effectiveness  in  the  new  strategic 
environment  Like  champion  athletes  in  an  endunmce  race,  great  powers  need  to  choose  wisely 
when  they  draft  their  competitors  and  when  they  lead — ^when  they  let  others  assume  primary 
responsibility  and  costs  ai^d  when  they  assume  these  themselves. 

The  window  of  policy  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new  post-Cold  War  strategic  enviroiv 
ment  will  not  remain  open  forever.  momentum  a>ntinue  to  propel  US.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  along  a  track  created  for  the  very  different  circumstances  of  the  Cold  War?  Probably  not, 
as  Americans  recognize  and  accept  the  anachronisms  in  existing  U.S.  strategy,  together  with 
paramount  economic  issues.  The  popular  debate  on  US.  national  strategy  has  accelerated  amidst 
the  1992  presidential  campaign,  but  neither  policymakers  nor  the  American  public  seem  on  the 
verge  of  settling  on  answers  to  the  momentous  questions  raised  by  the  new  challenges  abroad. 
This  is  worrisome,  for  not  since  the  1940s  has  the  need  for  strategic  revision  been  more  acute. 

In  this  new  global  environment,  where  circumstances  may  shift  unexpectedly,  prudent 
policymakers  in  the  United  States  should  shim  (except  in  rare  instances)  entangling  coimnit- 
ments  from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  withdraw.  Rarely  will  it  be  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  or  build  costly  new  overseas  bases,  maintain  or  enter  into  rigid  alliances,  or 
integrate  forces  internationally  and  share  exclusive  technologies  with  countries  whose  reliabU- 
ity  can  never  be  assured.  Instead,  bilateral  relationships  and  flexible  international  arrangements 
need  to  be  nurtured.  As  potential  or  immediate  threats  develop,  the  most  prudent  approach 
will  be  to  respond  by  building  effective  coalitions  in  which  burdens  are  shared  equitably.  If 
those  arrangements  carmot  be  achieved,  Americairs  must  defend  US.  interests  unilaterally.  This 
remains  the  ultimate  constant  in  US.  foreign  policy.  Pursuit  of  that  core  policy  requires  that 
Americans  keep  their  defense  iiulustrial  base  strong  aird  dynamic  in  the  face  of  post-Cold  War 
challenges.  □ 


